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THE RED MILL-at one time, one of Bellingham's prosperous mills. 


Originally on this site along 
the Charles River there was 
an old sawmill dam with a 
grist mill. Charles Colburn 
bought parcels of property 
until 1786. In 1852 he es- 
tablished a mill, manufac- 
turing cotton and/or woolens. 
He once employed 60 men. He 
WOGKGGEINle a Mel bietot ehis 
father{s as a boy and even- 
tually continued in the bus- 
iness for himself. 

Mr. Colburn owned the water 
privilege at Box Pond and 
reserved the right of flow- 
age for his mill(THE RED 
MILL) below on the same 
river. 


The RED MILL was located at the end of Mill Street in Bellingham 
Center. The above picture shows it before it was destroyed by 
fire in 1909. 


THE RED MILL POND, NOW GONE, LOOKING TO- 
RED MILL DAM NOW GONE, WARDS NORTH MAIN STREET BRIDGE. HILL ON 
RIGHT IS CHARLES RIVER GROVE. 
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TOWN HALL 


1802-2002 


yee WOONSOCKET CALL, TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1927. 


‘COUPLE MARRIED IN | 
TENT USED AS CHURCH 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Beau- 
| lieu First to Wed in So. 
| Bellingham Parish 


— 


To Miss Rose Lariviere daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lariviere, 


Rakeville road, South Bellingham, | 
| Mass., and Wilfrid Beaulieu of East | 
| School street, this city, son of Mrs. 
| Anna Beaulieu of Putnam, Conn..,| 
| GOES the honor of being the first | 
couple to be married in the new 
| parish tent-church at South Belling- 
| ham, Mass. The couple were married 
yesterday morning in the Church of 
the Assumption, South Bellingham, 
at 8:30 o'clock by Rev. J. D. Binnette! Souvenir.—La premisre église de!’ Assomption, Belfieghant; Mass. 
the new pastor. | 

After a reception at the home of | 
the bride’s parents, the couple left | 
for a honeymoon in the White Moun- | EGLISE DE L’ASSOMPTION S. BELLINGHAM, MASS. 
| tains. On their return they will re-| 
a at 150 Mill street, this city. 
| 


of East School street, a relative - os 
the groom, were witnesses. Soloists 
during the mass were Eber Corsi, 
|who sang “O Salutaris,”. Miss Alice 
Brodeur, who sang an “Ave Maria,” 
/and Aime Bricault, violinist. Prof. 
Emile Brunelle was at the: organ. 

The bride was dressed in white 
| Aatin, and her veil was caught with 
a crown of orange blossoms. She car- 
ried a shower bouquet of bride roses 
and lilies of the valley. 

The groom, a practically lifelong | 
resident of this city, is employed at | 
the bakery of Joseph Tessier & Son, | 
Gobeille avenue, The bride has lived | 
|in this city and South Bellingham. | 


TOWN HALL 


On September 15, 1800, David Jones gave the 
Town of Bellingham one acre of land for the pur- 
pose of ‘erecting a public building upon for the 
use of Said inhabitants to transact their public 
concerns in at all times...and also for the 
accomodation of said Religious Society for a 
House of Public Worship, forever or so long 
as said inhabitants shall continue to keep a 
convenient house upon said land'. 

The Town Hall was built in 1802 by George 
Hill of Smithfield, Rhode Island for $4,000. The 
Town paid $1,000, and the balance was paid off 
from the rental of: pews. 

Also in 1802, 'buns' or ‘eatables' were on 
sale at town meetings. 

In 1840, the third floor of the Town Hall 
was completed for use as an amory. At that time 
there were 132 persons involved with the local 
militia, (Bellingham Rifles). Oyster suppers 
and socials were also held in the building. 

In 1843, a stove was installed while in 
1852, part of the lower floor was rented out 
for a boot shop. 

The Town 'voted' in 1856, that the Town Hall 
be used for 'good and lawful dance’. 

For the United States Centennial in 1876, an 
"Old Tyme Supper' was held. Grammar School 
graduations took place in the Town Hall. 

On May 22, 1892, the Bellingham Grange, 
Number 190, was organized and met here for nearly 
100 years. 

Starting in 1906, there were Minstrel shows 
and dances, male and female singers and fiddlers, 
puppet shows, Old Folks Concerts, ham and bean 


suppers, the Elite Orchestra, Old Home Days, 
N.Y.A., 4H, Young Peoples, Quilting, Ladies Aid 
Society, Mom-He-Mae Girls and Dramatic Club 
Meetins which all were held there. 


TOWN OF BELLINGHAM 


The Town Hal] was remodeled in 1910. Tin 
ceilings were put in along with a kitchen, dining 
room, vault and offices. Kerosene lamps were 
used until 1913 when the Union Light and Power 
Company of Franklin first supplied electricity to 
the building. 

On October 09, 1941, an Observation Post was 
established on the top floor. The post was manned 
24 hours a day during World War II, (1941 - 1945). 
It was used to report the position of spotted 
planes to the main office of Civil Defense 
Headquarters. 

Also in 1941, a two-horsepower siren was instal- 
led upon the Town Hall. It was to warn inhabitants 
of possible air raids. 

The 1976 Bi-Centennial Quilt which hangs on 
display was created by the Bellingham Quilters 
Group. 
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1969 ELECTED TOWN OFFICIALS 


David L. Tuttle, Jr. 


SELECTMEN 


Francis J. Prior, Chairman 


George L. Wheeler, Jr. 


From the archives of the Bellingham 
Historic Commission. The following 
story was written by John Lundvall. 


19730 ADIL. ieee ouLle. ColMiss 
Clara Macy today by the Bellingham 
Historic Commission under the direc- 
tion of Chairman Sawyer who presented 
her with a pendant of a special Ame- 
thyst that had been found in Belling- 
ham and attached to a silver chain. 


Room 3 of the North Bellingham gram- 
mar School was chosen in which to 
make the presentation for it was here 
in this very room that Miss Macy 
taught and was Principal before re- 
tiring, in «904% 


Present for this memorable occassion 
was Edward Sawyer, Lorraine Sulahian, 
Jean Brennan and Florence McCracken of 
the Commission and John Lundvall as 
research consultant. Photographer 
Lemish of the Milford Daily News took 
the pictures as Chairman Sawyer pre- 
sented the gift to Miss Macy. He has 
the distinction of being her pupil 
years ago and it was fitting and pro- 
per that he should have this honor of 
making the presentation. 


=>Florence McCrac 


On May 19th, the Historical Com- 
mission held its Annual Historic App- 
reciation Day. According to custom 
we honor someone who has donated art- 
icals and memorabilia of OLD Belling- 
ham. We deeply appreciate all these 
thoughts and efforts to preserve our 
past. 

This year's recipient, Danielle 
Bouchard, was honored for her interest 
in history and her work here at our | 
museum. Danielle, though only 16 years} 
old, has put in many hours and much 
work to help us maintain our museum. 

It has been very gratifying , to 
those of us in our 'senior years' to 
find her interest and perseverance in DANIELLE 
the history of our town. 

Thank you again, Danielle, we 
will not forget your efforts. 


GHP j 4 


If your plan is for one year, 
plant rice; 
For ten years, plant trees; 


For a hundred years, educate men. 
—Kuan-tze 


DONATIONS 


Phyllis Rhodes 
Roland Robidoux 
Marguerite & Clarence Snell 
Louis Bonoyer 
South School 
(Mrs. Cleveland's 4th graders 
! Mrs. Champeau's 4th graders) 
Josephine & Jay Brown 
John Brendan Dore 
Patrick Leonard 
George Boucier 


Rep. Marie Parente, H.Com. Chr. Ernie Pyhllis Rutan 
Taft, Sen. Richard Moore, Danielle Nrted Mnciitermankbeviri Se 
Bouchard | Clair M. Johns-in memory of Bertrand 
| Remillard 
Peter & Linda Kornicki-in memory 
of Mom 


Luvia Labreque 


"This coffee tastes like mud.. 
Well, sure why not? It was fresh- George Bourcier 
,u 


ground this morning!! Andor De Jony 
Anon. 


A NECESSITY ?2!?!? 


If you're in your 'upper' years, as I am-- 
I'm sure you'll agree that an 'OUTHOUSE' was a 
necessity. However, if you're in a younger age 
category, you may be tempted to pooh-pooh that 
idea. 

As a young girl, I used to ride my bicycle 
to Mendon for music lessons. Once I arrived, 
the thing I was most interested in seeing was a 
} place-to-bring-some-relief. It was a "3-seater" 
} as neat and as clean as your house today. 

Years ago, Bellingham had many farms, of 
all sizes. Believe me, no housewife wanted her 
husband, kids or hired-hands tracking in and 
fF out of the house. Hence, a more convenient spot 
» waS a necessit 
| We recently received a letter from a lady 
who stated-"as a young girl I attended North 
School and we used outhouses"--that was even 
before my time. 

About 5-6 years ago, we(the Historical Com- 
mission) were contacted by a lady in town who 
wanted to know if we'd be interested in an outhouse that was located on 
her property. We were enthusiastic and it now sits in back of the Museum. 
(picture-upper left) 

Just a few months ago the property next to the Museum was sold. It 
had been the home of Mrs. Jerrett and earlier of Mame Webber. Upon inves- 
tigation, it was discovered that there was an outhouse in the barn, in 
salvageable condition. An interested local carpenter was willing to spruce 
it up a bit, and it now is located inside our _ 
museum, (picture lower right) 

My grandfather and father had horses, both 
working and pleasure. Much time was spent in the 
barn and there under a staircase was a modified 
outhouse. I didn't like the spiders and cobwebs, 
but there were times when I was glad it was 
there. 

Many years ago I frequently visited rela- 
tives and friends living in Maine and outhouses 
were very common. You could see any number of 
them as you traveled along back roads. They came 
in all shapes and sizes.(see pictures at end of 
article) 

The following article appeared in the Crimp- 
ville Comments in the 1970s--As all of us in 
Bellingham know, the state is going to widen Route 
126 in the northern section of town. One of the 
problems facing the engineers is what to do with 
the septic tanks and their systems which will 
then be in violation of the Health Codes because 
of the widening. Well, by golly, darned if we 
haven't heard some of the rumors on how they in- 
tend to solve this tough problem. Mind you, this 
is only hearsay, and we don't believe it for a 
minute, but progress is progress and we are print- 
ing herewith a drawing designed for the solution 
of the problem. It must be admitted that this 
wouldbe most effective and should do away with al: 


ie 


septic tanks unless someone comes forward with a pill that 
would do away with the whole business. Massachusetts has always 
been noted for it's progressiveness but now we wonder about the 
zoning laws. Would such an installation require an occupancy 

4 permit? Sorry, but this was submitted with 'tongue in cheek". 


School children and scouts that visit our museum today, get the 
"giggles" when they see our examples, but they also get an idea of what 
life was like in Bellingham a number of years ago.... 


ETA 
Some OUTHOUSE Humor 


An elderly man visited his daughter's newly 
acquired old farmhouse in Maine, and was delighted 
to see an old outhouse out back. His daughter only 
used it to get rid of cleaning fluids. One morning 
he grabbed the newspaper and his pipe and headed 
for the outhouse. As he sat there enjoying his 
paper and pipe, he flicked the ashes down the other 
hole. The place blew up and he landed outside with 
his trousers around his ankles and said, "It must 
have been something I "et".... 


VOTE 


State Election 
Tuesday, 
November 5, 2002 


Terse Verse 
The Pioneers would have shed big tears 
And thrown away their axes, 
If in a dream, they'd caught a gleam 
Of what we. pay in taxes..... 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
@ Smithsonian Institution 


“WASHINGTON” BY REMBRANDT PEALE 
i] Smithsonian Institution 


Sept. 23, 1913 


Mr Cc. As Crooks 
RebaD. Route. 


So. Bellingham 
Woonsocket, R.I. 


Dear Sir: 

In response to your request for 
permission to fly a banner of the 
Progressive Party over it's streets 
of Bellingham, at the Center, North, 
Bellingham, and Caryville. You are 
hereby granted permission to fly a 
banner of the Progressive Party over 
the streets at designated places 
(from Sept. 23rd to Nov. 4th inclusive) 
providing: that you get the consent 
of abutting property owner and that 
the banner clear the ground at least 
30 feet, also excepting this permit 
your assurance to make good all mone- 
tary loss resulting from claims for 
damages that may result from flying 
of said banner. 

Percy Burr 
Clerk of Board of Select. 
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QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS(!) 


QUESTION: Who, or what, were 
"Tallow Chandlers?" 

ANSWER: Tallow-chandlers were 
candle-makers, in a trade that 
flourished in our early days. 

A "“"chandeler" was a maker of 
candles, and the warehouse or 
storage place for his products 
was called a "chandlery." 

Tallow, the substance from 
which candles were made, was a 
greasy, wax-like, colorless and 
tasteless solid made from animal 
Patt 

Tallow, mixed with beeswax, 
was melted, and poured into 
cylindical metal tubes, in which 
a piece of cotton string was 
suspended to make a wick. 

Candle molds can still be 
found in antique shops, and are 
a popular collectible. 

Most tallow chandlers also 
made and sold soap and rush 
lights and rush candles, in which 
the pith of a rush was used as a 
wick. 

Not all towns had candle - 
maker shops. 

Tin and pewter candle molds 
were available at low cost, and 
with farms plentiful, tallow and 
wax were at hand, as were such 
items as cotton wicking and rush. 

In fact, a cottage industry 
existed, where housewives spun 
cotton for wicking: withevnere 
spinning wheels, the wicking being 
sold to the large city chandler 
shops. 

These shops carried heavy 
inventories ofcandle-making mat-— 
erials. 

One such shop in Boston had, 
on November 20, 1784, 1000 lbs. 
of "tallow, 17s Lbs wor cotton 
wick, 6 lbs. tof ‘Gotton for wicka 
several pounds of rush, and, for 
Sale, 87 lbs. of candles, and in 
accounts payable, 12 shillings 
"To be Paid for Spinning Wiek.y 

Perhaps to be paid to a Bell- 


ingham housewife? FDD 


OUR ALLY, THE WHEELBARROW 


Handy indeed, and along with the rake and shovel, the 
wheelbarrow is one of our most useful yard and home devices. 

The "barrow" all started with a simple wooden tray with 
handles at each end so that loads of gravel or stone, or most 
anything else could be carried. 

There was also the travois, a distant cousin to the 
wheelbarrow. This consisted of two poles lashed together, bearing 
a load, and dragged along behind a horse, or when small enough, 
by a man. 

However, real progress was made when someone figured out 
that putting a wheel at the apex of the two-pole travois sledge 
would facilitate motion remarkably, and so the rudimentary 
wheelbarrow was born. 

The first "mechanized" barrows soon took many forms. 

There appeared "barrow carts," large boxes on two wheels 
with handlebars to move and guide them, represented today by our 
garden carts, the "stone barrows", drop-center wheelbarrows, 
built low to the ground so rocks could be rolled onto them and 
thus transported, and probably the most labor-intensive of all, 
the “digging barrow." This clumsy device consisted of a box on 
two wheels with a steel blade on its front. It was designed to be 
rammed into a gravel banking and tipped back with the dirt it had 
scooped from the banking, and wheeled away with its load. 

Wheels for barrows were, in the earliest times, made from 
disks of wood, turning on wooden axles. Greased with lard or oil, 
these axles and wheels gave surprisingly long service. 

Thus developed our common wheelbarrow, defined as "a small 
vehicle with handles, and usually, one wheel for conveying small 
loads." 

Wheelbarrows are found in metal or wood construction. 

Antique wooden models, particularly those hand-made from 
oak, command fine prices at auctions, and even those over 100 
years old are still usable for their intended purpose. 

Then too, the humble wheelbarrow has earned an important 
place in history; our great transcontinental railroad was built 
with picks, shovels, and wheelbarrows, as was the Panama Canal, 
our old canals and highways, along with the Hartford & Dedham 
Turnpike through Bellingham. 

Today, every construction project has its supply of 
wheelbarrows. 

So, please, a modicum of respect for the "small vehicle with 
handles and one wheel" that is ready, willing and able to help 
with chores around the yard, or in the building of America. 


FDD 


THE CHANGING SEASONS OF NEW ENGLAND 


The scent of autumn is once again in the 
air. 
fall and winter arrive, we often dream of 
those lazy, hazy, crazy days of summer. When 
icicles hang from the eaves, it's nice to 


recall the past summer - the picnics, beaches. 


mountains, the many places we visited while 
on vacation, the lovely flowers, fresh veggie 
right out of the garden,summer concerts, . 
watching fireflies, the smell of freshly cut 
grass and the smell of parched earth after a 
shower. We dream on in anticipation of the 
next summer. However, autumn and winter can 
be special too. Ona hot, humid day a snow 
scene can be refreshing. 

Fall foliage is beautiful, if only the 
falling leaves would blow away instead of 
waiting to be raked. Farms often have fields 
of orange pumpkins waiting to be harvested. 
In orchards, apple trees are hanging with the 
delicious fruit and at least one purchase 
of cider is a must. Country roadside grape 
vines are hanging with purple fruit and the 
aroma is tantalizing. Wild asters dot the 
countryside but the absence of summer birds 
is a bit sad. The clear blue skies and crisp 
refreshing air is more then welcome after the 
heat waves of summer. Another season passes 
too soon. 

Lately, our Massachusetts winters have 
been on the mild side. The ponds don't freez 
over as soon as they did in the past so the 
skating season is limited. Snow storms are 
not as heavy or as frequent and the snow soon 
melts. I don't think any of us want to see a 


storm like the one we had in February of 1978. 


All traffic stopped except for emergency 
vehicles. Everyone was snowbound for several 
days. Our busy Hartford Avenue found parents 
pulling kids on sleds down the middle of the 
road heading for.:the convenience store. On 
the way back, the kids walked and the sleds 
carried groceries and beer. Snow mobiles 
were out in full force - people helping those 
stranded and in need of supplies. Folks 
seemed more friendly and had time to enjoy 
life'slittle pleasures while there was a lull 
in the fast pace of modern life. After about 
three days things slowly got back to normak 
and once again everyone was in a hurry. It's 
nice to have these "moments to remember". 
Spring is the nicest and most welcome 
season of all. After a cold, snowy winter, 
we await the cool start of spring, anticipat- 
ing the balmy breezes to come. 
as the Indians once called it, can start off 
as cold as winter. Slowly the snow melts, 
the earth turns muddy, the March winds dry 
things up and the gentle April breeze brings 


The summers pass much too quickly. When , 


nat Re eee Seer rae 


Winter Spring, 


soft rains to wake up plants and trees. 


' Everything seems tinted green in early May. 


Soon the trees are leaved out, summer birds 
return, gardens are planted and all seem 
right with the world. 

Do you remember the black out of November 
9, 1965? It only lasted five hours but it 
made us wonder how folks lived years ago. 


' With so many people with electric stoves, 


supper was a problem. Hibachis were put to 
use outside, fireplaces were used for heat 
as well. as for warming cans of soup. Candle 
and lanterns were used for light and we won- 
dered how folks could read or sew in such 
dim light. With no radio or TV, youngsters 
got bored and ended up playing cards, board 
games or just going to bed early. 

Our summer thunder storms are mild compar 
to what they were in the 20s, 30s, and 40s. 
Most storms then blackened the sky and the 
wind blew away everything that wasn't tied 
down and most storms produced hail. As bad 
as they were, they were tame compared to the 
ones in the late 1800s and early 1900s. My 
grandmother often mentioned a ball of lightn 
ing coming down the chimney of a neighbor's 
house and circling a chair in the middle of 
living room where a woman was sitting rock- 
ing a baby. The ball exited down the cellar 
stairs. Another neighbor had a ball of_iliagh 
ning come out the hole in the chimney for a 
stove pipe and twist a metal bed likd a pret 
zel. A streak of lightning is fast but oft 
a ball seems to float slowly and explode wh 
it hits an object. 

Summer evenings of the past are treasured 
memories. The quiet, except for nature's 
noises of crickets, tree toads etc., was 
balm for both body and soul. A full: moon 
and a gentle breeze was an added bonus. 

The September 1938 hurricane will never 
forgotten. Except for the wind, the world 
seemed to stand still for hours. Folks hudd 
led in their homes expecting the worst. 
Electricity was out for a week or more, (much 
to the delight of school children) and the 
clean up went on for weeks. Branches, trees 
out buildings and roofs of some housed litte 
ed the landscape. The clean up seemed to 
take forever. 

A hurricane in August of 1955 didn't 
bring us much wind but a lot of rain - our 
worst flood in years. The dams at the North 
Bellingham and Caryville mills let go and ~ 
washed out the roads. Roads were washed 
out in other towns too. Clean up and repairs 
were time consuming. 

The tornado in the Worcester, Grafton area 
on June 9, 1953 did a lot of damage there but 
we were spared. We got some wind and a few 
trees and branches came down. During the 
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thunder storm we got inch sized hail. The 
noise it made hitting the roof sounded like 
crackling flames. 

On May 9, 1977 we were surprised by a 
snow storm that deposited a foot on green 
grass and leaves. Many trees were lost 
due to the weight of the snow on the leaves. 
It all melted in a few days but left quite a 
mess to clean up. 

Hurricane Gloria hit us on September 27. 
1977. It did a lot of damage to the trees 
it didn't blow down. Chain saws could be 
heard all aver town as folks cleaned up 
their yards. In 1954 we had two hurricanes, 
one on August 31 and the other, Hurricane 
Edna hit us September 11. Massachusetts has 
had all kinds of weather. A five day heat 
wave in 1950 and a frigid winter in 1937. 
That winter night time temperatures fell to 
20* below zero for several days. Furnaces 
couldn't keep houses warm and many people 
had their water pipes freeze. One didn't 
venture outside unless it was absolutely 
necessary. Christmas Day in 1980 the 
temperature never got above 0* all day. The 
Old saying "If you don't like New England 
weather, wait a minute and it will change", 
holds true today too. However, what better 
place to live, with very little severe 
weather or earth quakes,the beauty of spring 
flowering bulbs and trees, the lazy, hazy 
days of summer, crisp autumn air, blue skies, 
and the breath taking foliage of fall and 
the quiet serenity of a snowy landscape. 


EoMsM: 


Once again we would like to thank our 
many donors for their monetary contributations 
and artifacts. We especially enjoy the mail 


we get. We find your letters as interesting 
as you find our Comments. Please keep them 
soming. 


DEATHS 


Diane M. (Lafond) Rezzuti 
| Olive S. Demarini 
| Virginia L. LeBlanc 
| Dorothy A. (Schroeder) Driscoll 
| Victoria M. Maguier 
Gloria I. Houde 

'6a LG. sBrantece. 

Edward Zariczny 

Grace Ll. (Slavin) sear hb 
Arthur J. Dugan 

Ronald Wilson 

Fred Compton 

John Brendan Dore 


Sandra L. (Turner) Hiltz 
Steven B. Cox 
Machel M. (Gardner) Constantineau 


Ida M. Letendre 

Aline G. Fleuette 

Anita D. (Gosselin) Lafond 
Paul R. Ebbs 

Clifford J. Knight 
Raffaello Lucchesi 
Gertrude E. Thibault 
Michael E. Castagnaro 
Francis G. Reyor 
Antonio J. Fernandes Sr. 
Antonetta LoRusso 
Gertrude R. St.Germain 
Ellen Pemberton 

Warren M. Crimmings 

Ian R. MacLeod 

Amelia Henault 

Inga Cook 

John W. Rovedo Sr. 


ALONG THE LINE 


Years ago, a local Railroad Co. 
granted a lease of land which car- 
ried with it a permit from the Board 
of Health giving the lessee the 
right to keep a pig. A year later 
when the Board of Health notified 
this man that the permit to keep the 
pig had expired, they received the 
following reply: 


"Dear Board of Helt: Thank you 
for tole me my permit to keep a pig 
have expire. I want to tole you my 
pig have beat you to it. He expire 
tree week ago." 


SEE. 


A LETTER from OUR PAST 


Woonsocket, R.I. 9/16/'03 
Mr. L.F.Thayer 
Dear SER; 

Enclosed find 3 School Committee orders. Please send Mr. 
Melrose's check to me with my own check, as he wishes to turn 
it toward taxes, and I will have him receipt his bill. 

Mr. Richardson has been authorized to confer with you in 
regard to transporting scholars from Poor Farm District to 
Centre. 

I hope you will make a bid, for what you think you can do 
it for, as I feel that we are paying altogether too much for 
what is done at that section. 

I think that what you haveto do now is worth more than it 
is on the No. Bellingham route, and do not think that your 
charge of eight dollars was too much for the Scott Hill District. 

Even if you should add fifty cents a week to what Poor Farm 
route is worth-in making your bid so as to make yourself even on 
the whole, I should like to have you put in your bid, even under 
those conditions. 

It makes no difference to the town of course, even if we do 
pay Poor Dept. more than it is worth, and it would also make a 
difference to the Town if we paid them less than it was worth, so 
as far as the whole town is concerned, this view of the question 
is as broad as it is long. But as long as we make a price for this 
transportation, it should be somewhere near fair. During a good 
part of last year, it took, as you know, only one horse to carry 
the children from North and there were only 10 or 11 to carry, I 
believe. The other barges have been carrying in the neighborhood 
of twenty and have to use 2 horses and have done the work for 
$6.00 instead of $10.00. It costs enough to run the schools with- 
out fheir shouldering any of the burden of the Poor Dept. If this 
Dept .afford to buy a barge and use 2 horses in transporting scho- 
lars at first, it ought to give us a lower rate when only 1 horse 
is required. The overseers have expressed the opinion that they 
cannot afford to do it for less. This would indicate that they 
have other work which would pay them as well. If that is the case 
and someone else will carry the scholars for about a couple of 
dollars cheaper why then there would be just so much saved to the 
town. 

You would better not mention that I have written you as the 
affair is in Mr. Richardson's hands; he apparently favors a lower 
rate for that route 


Very Truly Yours, 
Clarence A. Crooks 


School Barges 


Esti Thayer Ruel Thayer 
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Crimoville Comments- 

My grandmother and grandfather 
came from Bellingham. They had five 
daughters. Their name was Brown. 

I am a granddaughter to Nettie 
Brown and Comfort. 

My husband loves to read the 
Crimpville. 

I moved there in 1965. I remem- 
ber Ed Sawyer, I used to shop in his 
store. Yours Sincerely, 

Margaret Snell 


Enclosed is a donation for the 
Crimpville Comments. We enjoy read- 
ing about the past and present. 


Mr.& Mrs. Herman DeVries 


Dear Editor-- 

The main purpose of this letter 
is twofold. First and foremost is to 
thank you for the many copies of the 
Crimpville Comments sent to me over 
the years(which have brought back 
many memories) and then to have you 
please change the Zip code on my 
address. I have not moved but the 
Postal Service decided to change one 
qdigic 

Also please find a small contri- 
bution to help you in keeping up the 
good work. 

Roland A. Robidoux 
BVH. S'.) ClasbewOt. (44 


Bellingham Historical Commission-- 

In a recent issue it was mention- 
ed that the North School might be- 
come a museum. I was one who spent 
8 years there many years ago. Mabel 
Drake was the first grade teacher 
at the time. There were two grades in 
each room and when the teacher was 
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working with one grade, the other 
studied or did homework. Laura 
Drown taught after Mabel Drake's 
accident. Her father was Supt. of 
Schools then also. Sometimes he 
walked from the North school to the 
Center. He would pass by our house 
and once our dog bit him! Horrors!! 

When I first attended we had 
outdoor plumbing. It was a long 
building, divided by a wooden fence 
for boys and girls. 

Sometimes we rode to school in 
a “barge". Other times we walked. 

The wooden floors were oiled 
and if you sat down on them to put 
your boots on, you often soiled 
your dress. Of course we only wore 
dresses in those days. In winter it 
was longjohns. Oh, how I hated 
them. 

I went to high school in Mil- 
ford because we did not have a high 
school yet. I had to walk to Cary- 
ville to take the Johnson bus to 
Milford, by the time I was a junior 
we had bus service to school. 

Oh, how things have changed. 
Now pupils do not learn their time- 
tables. And then, discipline was 
withvarruter, 

Sometimes the old furnace 
would act up and fill the rooms with 
black smoke. All would have to go 
outside until it cleared up. 

Please accept this small don- 
ation and add me to your mailing 
Lis te Phyllis Rutan 


Ed. Note--This girl lived in the 
area of where Wal-Mart now stands. 
Thanks for the nice memories.... 


Dear Crimpville Comments, 
Please accept this donation in 
Loving Memory of Our Mom Inga 
Cook who passed away August 1,'02. 
She was a great lady and loved by 
so many people. She was the best 
Mother and Grandmother to our 
children and we will truly miss her. 
Sincerely, 
Linda & Peter Kornicki 


Dear Mr. Taft 
f -—letter sent ‘to the Town Clerk and 


Thank you for sharing your museum later referred to the Historical 


with me. I really liked the scaven- | ee 
ger hunt. It was fun to find infor- 
ation about people who lived lived 
in Bellingham a long time ago. 


Dear Madam, 

I would like to thank you for your 
courtesy and assistance during our 
recent visit to Bellingham. We had a 
wonderful day in your town and managed 
to get a lot of information and photo- 
graphs showing the location of the 
Scamell residences. We found the 
cemetry that contained Scammell in- 
scriptions. Could you also thank Mr. 
Ernest Taft at the museum. He was ex- 
tremely helpful and kind to us. We 
have sent him a photograph of the 


I appreciate that I live at this 
time rather than in the past. I 
would miss not having my computer 
or a television. 


Thank you again for sharing Bell- 
ingham's history with us. 


Sincerely yours 
Justin Mankman 


Visit. 
(C-214 So. Elementary) You certainly have a wonderful 
a ll a town. If you ever think of renaming 


a street, Scammel Street after our 
ancestor, also a town hero, ot dedi- 
cating a plaque, please let us know. 
We would surely appreciate another 
visit to your wonderful town. 
Again, many thanks. 
Vic and Sarah Scamell 


Dear Mr. Taft, 


Thank you for showing me all 
the things in the museum. I liked 
the sword that you showed me. I 
enjoyed the story that you told 
me about it. Sincerely, 

Ben Mendell 
(C-214 So. Elementary) 
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Dagenham, Essex 
ENGLAND. 


Her's some money to help the 
cause of the Crimpville Comments. 
Please forward the note I am enclos- 
ing. In 66 years I've lost a lot of 
addresses. Thanks, 

Andor De Jony 
er 


NOTICE 


For the next issue of Crimpville 
Comments, I would like to do an ar- 
ticle on SCHOOL BUSES in BELLINGHAM. 
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If you can relate some of your mem- 
orable experiences riding the school 
bus--I would like to receive them to 
Bueeinetne article. 


Please send them to 
@€rimpville Comments--3 Common St. 


SG ETA. 
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